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Effay on Rri>ICULE, WIT mi HUMOUR. 
By WILLIAM PRESTON, Efq^ M.R.LA, 



PART THE SECOND; 

JnLAVING confidered the' nature of ridicule, and traced out Read Jan. 
the fources of the pleafure which attends it, let me, for a moment, '°' ^' ^' 
advert to the corporeal external cxpreflion of that pleafure, I 
mean laughter^ and endeavour to inveftigate its phyfical caufe, fa 
far as it is an expreffion of mirth^ or a corporeal movement indi- 
cating pleafure. I fpeak with this refervation, becaufe, as I have 
already, in fome meafure hinted, laughter is not always expreilive 
of mirth^ no, nor even of a pleafurable fenfation ; laughter^ when 
produced by tickling, is expreffive of pain j in choleric pepfons it 
is expreffive of anger. 

Mr. Burke, in his EfTay on the Sublime and Beautiful, takes 
occafion to confider the mechanical or phyfical caufe oi pleafure 

in 
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in general. He is of opinion that it is produced by a certain relax- 
ation of the frame, and rcafons very ingenioufly in fupport of 
this theory from the nature and conftitution of thofe objects 
that communicate pleafure. " Beauty (fays this ingenious writer) 
" ads, by relaxing the folids of the whole fyftem. There are all 
" the appearances of fuch a relaxation j a relaxation fome- 
" what below the natural tone fcems to me to be the caufe of 
*' all pofitive pleafure *.** 

Now, to apply this principle to the phyjical caufe ^ or animal 
mechanifm of laidghter. The flight blemilhes, imperfedions or 
mifchances, the fmall deviations from order, fymmetry and deco- 
rum, that are the fubjeds of ridicule^ and excite pleafure through 
the medium of contempt^ refting in qualities, adions or things in 
themfelves light and trivial (they could not elfe be the objeds of 
contempt) have fmall momentum, either with rcfped to individual 
Prefervation or focial happinefsy and of Courfe excite no very vio- 
lent emotion of the mind: While the ftronger pafflons, love, fear 
and anger, wake, and range abroad, to guard the cxiftence of 
man, to continue his fpecies, or conned him in leagues of civil 
union ; the lighter feelings, like mirth for inftance, enliven and 
embeliifh familiar intereourfe with fportive charms and fugi- 
tive graces ; or polifh and corred it with minute decencies and 
mutual oblervances. Where the mind is but flightly affeded, 
no great degree of relaxation is induced. The due fecretion of 
the humours is but little difturbed, and no very violent accefs of 
animal fpirits is thrown on the breaft, far lefs than is requifitc 



Eflajr on Sublime, p. 163, } on the phyflcal caufe of love. 
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to produce the fenfe of weight, that feeling bordering on pain,- 
which accompanies our enjoyments of a more exquifite degree. 
The pleafure attending mirth being, comparatively fpeaking, 
faint, the relaxation of the nerves muft confequently be incon- 
siderable. The due fccretion of the humours is but little inter- 
rupted ; the accefs of animal fpirits to the breaft is trifling ; 
barely fufficient, not to overwhelm, but ftimulate the nerves ; 
and, by a certain mild irritation, to produce that agreeable con- 
vulfion called laughter. That irritation is the immediate caufe 
of laughter is evident, from involuntary laughter being produced^ 
by ticklings which can only operate by irritating the nerves. 
That the irritation^ in the cafe of mirths proceeds from an extra- 
ordinary afflux of humours may be inferred from this, that vio- 
lent and long continued laughter is always attended by an eva-^ 
euation of humours in the form of tears. That the emotion of 
the mind, of which laughter is an expreflion, does adually pro- 
dace fome relaxation of the frame, and that the nerves are indeed 
irritated^ may fairly be collected from our experience, that invo- 
luntary laughter is incident to hiiierical patients, in whom the 
nerves being weak and irritable, an uneven and interrupted 
lecretion is produced by their weaknefs, and perpetually affails^ 
tbeif irritability. That laughter., when expreifive of pleafure,. 
exprelfes but a pleafure of a faint and fubordinatc kind, is mani- 
feft from its taking place fo early in young children. It is 
obfervable that infants not many days born laugh; they even 
laugh in their fleep long before they are fufceptible of mirth or 
forrow, even before they begin to fhcd tears. In that early 
ftage, before the nerves have gained their tone, or the organs 
learned their ufe j before the creature pays any attention to exter- 
nal 
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nal things, laughter feems to be its uniform, indeed its only 
expreffion of pleafure or delight, from whatever caufe. That 
pleafure muft be merely animal, and if we confider the dulnefs 
and imperfedion of the child's perceptions, we may well fuppofe 
it to be of a very faint and fubordinate kind, perhaps produced 
by fome external caufe, that mildly irritates, and flimulates his 
uervcs. 

I PROCEED now to trace out the fources of the ridiculous j 
and I think all its objeds, various as they feem to be at firft 
gJance, may be found in one or other of the following claffes : 

First. Thofe adions and gcftures of the brute creation, 
which imitate the adions and geftures of man. Here the re- 
femblance leads to a comparifon with ourfelves, the comparifon 
produces a fenfe of comparative fuperiority, that fenfe of fupe- 
riority a triumph, and that triumph is expreffed by laughter. 
Thefe imperfcd and grotefque imitations, by the brute creation, 
are a fort of pxadical caricatures -of human adions ; or, as 
Mr. Addifon very juftly expTtlTes it, the adions of beafts, which 
move our laughter, bear a refemblance to a human blunder. 
This fource of the ridiculous is but fcanty, and the pleafure 
derived from it of a fubordinate degree. The inferior creatures 
that imitate man arc not numerous j and the human adions, which 
they are competent to mimic, are but few. The refemblance is 
generally remote, often rather fanciful than real ; and, as the 
diftance is fo wide, and the inferiority fo palpable, the comparative 
triumph, and the pleafure refulting from it, will be propor- 
tionably fraall. 

Secondly. 
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Secondly. Slight corporeal blemifhes and defeds arc the 
next fource of the ridiculous^ to which we arc led by an eafy 
tranfition from the former j Cicero himfclf tells us — eft eiiam 
deformitatis & corporis vitiorum fatis hella mater ies ad jocandum \ 
but this muft be taken with the reftridion I have already 
mentioned, that the defcds and blemifhes muft not prevent the 
perfon from enjoying the plcafures, or performing the functions 
of life. They muft not include the fuppofition of caufing pain } 
they muft not be ghaftly or ofFenfive to the fight ; for in fuch 
cafes they would caufe in us not mirth, but pity, difguft or aver- 
fion *. To this clafs we may refer caricatures^ and other bur- 
lefque paintings, and many dramatic charaders where much of 
the pleafantry is drawn from the corporeal peculiarities of the 
perfonage introduced j as, for inftance, the FalftafF and Bardolph 
of Shakefpear, the Corbacchio of Ben Johnfoa. 

Thirdly. Unforefeen difafters or raifchances, which are no 
way tragical, nor of a ferious nature ; as, for inftance, Ihould a 
beau dreft out for an affembly fall in the dirt, or a blaft of wind 
hurry away a fine lady's cap and artificial trefles : Here the acci- 
dent excites our triumph, by a mifchance from which we are 
exempt ; and there is no collateral affeding circumftance to call 
in the graver emotions of humanity, and check the rifing coa- 
tempt. Under this head we may include pradical jokes, a ncver- 



• I know not whether I ihould refer to this or the foregoing head, that mirth 
■which arifes from tracing out fome refemblance to the brute creation in the form 
and lineaments of man ; and from feeing or hearing human creatures imitate the 
motions, nolfes, and other atiions of brutes. 

( Ij ) failing 
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felling fource of merriment among the vulgar j ludicrous paint' 
ing«, like the Enraged Muji^an^ Hints for had HorJemeUy and 
othef produ^ions of Hogarth *, and his fchool j and moft of 
the laughable fituations and eomic incidents in dramatic and 
other humorous writings. 

Fourthly. The laft and principal fource of the ridiculous 
is an incongruity or inconfiftency in the words and adlions, and 
afr far as "they can be traced or are notified to us, in the thoughts 
of men. This fund of ridicule is by faT the moll copious, from 
the infinite diverflty of objeds which it comprehends ; and it 
excites a fpecies of mirth more refined and pointed, becaufe the 
triumph being over man himfelf, in fomething peculiar to him as 
fuch. is more full and complete than that over the brute creation, 
or man with refpe(S to external accidents ; and in this we recog- 
nize the admirable contrivance of providence. For this is the 
branch of ridicule which has the moft important influence on 
the eondud of hfe and manners, and therefore it is deftined to 
affedl us the moft forcibly. This laft fource of the ridiculous 
may be fubdivided into feveral members. I do not propofe the 
following diftribution as ftridly logical and fcientific, but it may 
ferve well enough to explain the fubjed. 

First. Incongruity between the words, adlions or fentiments 
of a perfon, and his phyfical fituation j that is to fay, his cor- 
poreal accidents of youth, age, beauty, deformity, ftrength, 

* I cannot mention the name of that excellent fatirift and moral painter without 
expreffing my admiration of bis ikill in depi£ting=lifc and manners. 

weaknefs, 
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wesknefs, ficknefs, health. When a very young man, for in- 
ftance, talks in a ftyle of dogmatical gravity ; when an old 
decrepid wretch conceals his years, and boafts of his youth and 
vigour J when a ftrong Herculean fellow affumes the drefs of i 
petit-maitre, and affcds to lifp and amble j or fome diminutive 
and feminine form would, with the military garb, put on the 
menacing brow and martial ftride ; all thefe abortive attempts to 
aflume a quality which the perfon does not pofTefs are as fair 
fubjeds of laughter as a monkey when he imperfedly mimics the 
a<Jiions of man. The incongruity ftriking us excites the idea of 
relative imperfedion j the fenfe of our own fuperiority, in this in- 
flance, produces an inward triumph, and this triumph is expr«ffcd 
by laughter. 

But here it may be ob)c6led, and I flrall once for all anfwcr 
the objei^ion, that laughter is fometimes produced where no idea 
of relative inferiority is impreffed, no triumph excited. In fup- 
port of this objection we are referred to the inftanecs of witty 
drolls, and facetious perfons, who, thoojgh capable of a<5ting with 
the utmoft decorum and accuracy, fall into voluntary blunders 
and ftudied foleeifms, merely to entertain their companions j 
and of performers on the Itage, who reprefent clowns, and other 
low and abfurd charaders. To this I reply, that both the jefter 
and the player exhibit to us a fidtitious chara<^er; we laugh 
rather with them than at them ; not at what they really are, 
but at what they would feem to be ^ the firft enaotion eicited by 
blundens snd improprieties is contempt : This \s the hnprcflron of 
the moment ; it is not until afterwards, aad on refledliion, that 
wc perceive the imperfedion or abfurdity to be merely afFeded, 

( L 2 ) and 
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and that the jefter plays the fool or the blunderer for his own 
and our amuferoent. We are moved to laughter in precifely 
the fame manner by the real blunders and groffiirte of a country 
bumpkin, and by the reprefentation of a Ikilful ador, who ex- 
hibits fuch a charader on the ftage; in the firft feelings there is 
no diiference whatfoever, but this i& the illufion of the drama ; 
in the fequel, and on refletlion, we defpife the abfurdity and 
ignorance of the clown, and admire the ikill and addrefs of the 
player. So that the whole argument turns on the overlooking a 
circumftance very obvious to be fcen, namely, that affedcd imper- 
fedion or incongruity excites only a tranfient and momentary 
contempt, whereas a fimilar emotion of a permanent duration is 
excited by that which is real. In fhort, whether we laugh or 
weep at the drama, our emotion is excited, not by the real, but 
affumcd perfon and charadier of the a£lor before us j and the 
afFe£led blunderer in company is, in that inftancc, an ador ; 
and on the fame principles we may explain the effeds of 
ircny. Where a perfon feems to poffefs an opinion, or affert a 
fad the very contrary of what he means to eftablifb ; this is a 
fort of intelledual ading, or playing a feigned charader. We 
diftinguifh in a moment between the real and effedual affcrtion 
or opinion of the perfon. 

Secondly. Incongruity between the manner of fpeaking, ading 
and thinking, and the civil or political fituation of the perfon ; 
a departure from the decorums of charader and propriety of 
ading conformable to rank and ftation •, as if a grave pcrfonage, 
a ftatefman or philofopher, fhould be difeovcred riding on a hobby- 

horfe J 
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horfe J or a great monarch be furpriaed at the unkingly paftime 
of playing taw, or catching flies. Yet even fuch mean and ridi- 
culous adions as thefe (which confirms the preceding theory) 
may be qualified and ennobled by collateral circumftances. 
Socrates was not afhamcd to be caught in fomc fuch fituation j 
nor would rt degrade even a monarch, in the eye of wifdom, 
fliould he be found, in a moment of paternal tenxlernefs, pkying 
at taw among his children. 

Under the foregoing head we may include fuch charadcrs 
as the Parfon TruUiber of Fielding, the ambitious cobler men- 
tioned in the Spectator, who corvtrived to gratify his pride by 
framing the figure of a beau in wood, who kneeled before him 
in a fuppliant pofture $ female pedants, and fmall politicians. 
From this fund of the ridiculous are derived the mock heroic or 
farody., and the low burlefquc. The mock heroic reprefents mean 
agents, and low eharadJers fpeaking the language which com- 
mon ufe has appropriated to the auguft and exalted ; parody 
applies the very identical expreflions which had been employed 
on fome great and folemn occafion, and by an exalted and dig- 
nified pcrfonage, to fome vulgar and little incident. The low bur- 
lefque, on the contrary, reprefent& exalted pdrfona-ges engaged 
in mean purfuits (as, for inftanqe, Dido building an houfe of eafe) 
and ufing the dialed of the rabble. It is remarkable that thefe 
two fpecies of compofition, although they feem to differ fo widely 
in their genius, produce their effe<3, laughter^ by the very fame 
fort of incongruity^ 

Thirdly. 
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Thirdly. A departure from the manners, language and 
cuftoms of the age and country, or even of our own peculiar 
clafs in life, profcflion or province. The rude and vulgar every- 
where are difpofed to laugh at the peculiar habits and cuftoms 
of foreigners i and even the polite and liberal, who have learned 
from an extenfive commerce with the world the precept of 
Horace, nil admirari^ could fcarce reftrain their mirth were they 
to fee a modern Englifhman dreft in the ruff of Queen Eliza- 
beth's day, and hear him talk in the dialed of Spenfer, with 
his antiquated words, eftfoons, yclept and nahihme. Every nation 
has that degree of predilection for its own cuftoms and manners, 
that it fuppofes a departure or variance from them to be an 
inftance of inferiority, and to (how a want of refinement or of 
underftanding. The difference of garb is found to have a ftriking 
effed on the human mind; ev<a in the, fame country and 
nation, the refped which iadividuals pay to each other is, in 
Ibmc degree, regulated by an attention to drefs \ the mutual 
contempt and antipathy which fomctimes fuhfift between nation 
and nation are very much fupported and kept alive by the dif- 
ference of habilintent. Unier this head we may clafs the tra- 
velled coxcomb and fop, who affeds to renounce the garb, lan- 
guage and manners of his. own country ; and fcienea of low 
humour, that turn on national, peculiairities arid prejudices ; or 
profcffwnal modes of thinking or fpeafeing, m the charadcrs of 
Frenchmen, Teaguesi failors, lawyers, fo frequent in comedy ; 
and on this principle it i« that the fimj^le rcprefentation ©f bumble 
life fometimcs excites mirth. 

Fourthly. 
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Fourthly. A difparity between pafliona and their objeds, 
between means and their ends, which ftand forth in human life, 
and excite contempt under the denomination and form of foibles 
and abfurd opinions. It were endlefs to adduce examples of 
thefe, they are multiform and various as the purfuits and adions 
of man ; fufficc it to fay, that every paflion, when carried to 
excefs, imprefTes us with the idea of incongruity, and confe- 
qucntly of relative imperfedion j and fo does every palpable dis- 
proportion between the end and the means, on which fide foever 
the deficiency or inferiority falls, and will excite laughter by 
contempt; provided, however, that there is nothing of ferious 
afflidion to the agent himfclf, or ferious damage or danger to 
other perfons, which may call forth emotions of a more vigorous 
charader and a deeper hue. 

Were I to fearch for a portrait which at once combines in itfelf 
and illuftrates all the diiFerent forms of the ridiculous above- 
mentioned, I fhould inftaace that of Don Quixote ; his words 
and adions do not accord with his phyfical fituation, for with 
his fingle arm he would rout armies and overthrow giants j nor 
with his civil and political exiftence, for he pretends to over- 
throw empires, diftribute kingdoms, and confer titles and honours. 
His drefs, his arms, his notions, his phrafeology, arc not of the 
country or age in which he lives ; his paffions, love and honour, 
for inftance, are in excefs, and their objeds mean and contemp- 
tible ; the ends he propofes are extravagant, and the means he 
employs are infufHcient ; all thefe form fuch a tilTue of incon- 
gruity, unqualified by any tragical circumftance or incident, as 

is 
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is truly comic j and they are heightened by flight corporeal defeds, 
and called out and illuftrated in a variety of crofs adventures 
and petty misfortunes. 

For the fake of perfpicuity I ihall rank blunders in speak- 
ing AND ACTING in a diftind clafs of the ridiculous, being the 
fifth, of what I fhould call the intrinfically ridiculous, or incon- 
gruity in the words, adions or thoughts of men. Yet this is 
but a baftard clafs ; for it will appear, on examination of every 
individual circumftance belonging to it, that they may be referred 
to one or other of thofe preceding. 

Th-ough I have hitherto confidered and treated the fources 
of the ridiculous, as if ridicule were fomething ftable and cer- 
tain, nothing in fad can be more variable and fluduating in its 
nature. Things appear ridiculous or not according to the edu- 
cation, courfe of life, conftltution and temper of the obferver, 
which vary his notions of propriety, perfedion and order on the 
one hand, and of indecorum, defed and incongruity on the other. 
Virtue, religion, truth, honour, every thing ferious and venerable, 
have and daily do become fubjeds of ridicule among certain 
unhappy clafTcs of men. The vulgar will laugh at many coarfe 
jefts and indelicate allufions, while perfons of a more happy 
education and refined tafle will be fhocked at fuch mirth as 
inhuman and indecent. One man may receive as facetious 
obfervations what would offend his neighbour as daring im- 
pieties J but wherever a laugh is produced it invariably proceeds 

from 
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from the oomfcious triumph of felf-fupcriority, either real Of 
imaginary. 

The variable nature of ridicule may fervc to convince us 
that ridicule cannot be the teji of truth j a teji ihould be inde- 
pendent and fubftantivej ridicuk depends in a great mcafure 
on the temper and difpofition, the education, endowments, 
acquifitions, habits, and purfuits of the obfcrver ; truth is univerial 
and invariable ; but were ridicule the teji of truth the fame identical 
propofitions would be true to cme man aad falje to another. 

Mr, Brown, in his effays on Shcjijlury^ has laboured, and at 
fome length, to fliow that: ridicule cffujaot be the tefi of truth, 
becaufc it is a mode of eloquence tending to affcd and agitate 
the mind ; as much a mode of eloquence as the iKumv, the pitiable 
or pathetic J and his reafoning is conclufive; but this point 
may be demonftrated in a few words, and I think with a ma- 
thematical ftridnefs : Ridicule cannot be the teji of truth, for 
being a branch or mode of the imitative arts, it prefents, as 
that name imports, a pi<Slure of fome objcd, and cannot be the 
criterion of that of which it is only the refrejentation. sdly, The 
ridiculous not only confifts in the reprefentation of a pidure, 
but it is a fingle pofitive pidure ; there is no relative view, 
no collation of two objedsj but to the exiftence of truth or 

faljhood the collation of two objeds is neceffary. 3dly, The 
perception of ridicule is inftantancous, the perception of truth or 

falfliood is a progreffive operation of the mind. A propofition 
rouft be formed j the fubjed and predicate of this propofition 

( M ) muft 
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muft be compared, and from this comparifon the underftanding 
colleds their agreement or difagreement. This progrelTion takes 
place even in propofitions called intuitive^ that is to fay, where 
the truth or falfhood is perceived without the intervention of 
proofs or means. Now, if ridicule were the teft of truth, the 
perception of the ridiculous and the perception of y^/^W would 
be one and the fame, and would in every cafe be not frogrejjive 
but injlantaneous. 

But I find I have tranfgrcffed the limits ufually prcfcribcd to 
papers of this kind. I fhall therefore conclude for the prefent; 
but may perhaps refume thefe topics at another day, and offer to 
this fociety, as the fubjed of a future communication, fome 
refle<^ions on Wit and Humour. 



